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are, ex hypothesi, intelligent enough to remedy at any
time and without difficulty.
There is thus a grave error in the thought of those who
consider 'practical' and 'academic' studies as equally
vocational, just as there is another error, no less serious, in
the view which regards the merit or the evil of academic
studies to lie in their uselessness. The fact seems rather to
be that these subjects are both useful and vocational: but
the use which they have is the very generalized one of
leading the learner to the closest possible insight into the
general principles of both individual and social life; the
vocation for which they prepare him, however imperfectly,
is not that of plumbing or teaching or administering, but
the pursuit of truth and goodness themselves.
The present tendency to equalize all subjects in status
and esteem can only rest ultimately upon a profoundly
materialistic philosophy. A society which ranks plumbing
as an equally valuable study with Greek, since they are
both vocational studies for certain occupations (and which
should, indeed, rank plumbing even more highly, as being
more closely ' related to life') is necessarily one which
regards material amenities as equally important with the
quality of mental and moral experience which it enables
its citizens to enjoy. It is incidentally true, of course, that
a society which fails to value academic studies adequately
will not be successful even in the material sense, since the
most fertile discoveries and most revolutionary ideas spring
from those with high academic intelligences working
usually in the academic field, a fact that is forgotten when
suggestions are made that some of our highest intelligences
must be encouraged to go into purely technical fields.
These considerations must be borne in mind when we